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ARE FARM WORKERS' TRACTS ADVISABLE? 1 

Charles L. Stewart, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Farm workers' tracts as proposed for government land settlement 
projects (i) are designed as concessions to regular farm hands, more 
particularly those with families. Regular hands who are unmarried 
and casual workers whether married or unmarried may share some- 
what in the advantages of these concessions. Their sharing of ad- 
vantages, however, will be incidental to their lodging with married 
men who may occupy the tract homes. 

Advantages claimed for the proposed system of independent tracts 
for workers are briefly summarized as follows : 

1. Non-agricultural workers whose services are needed in rural 
communities may be induced to become rural citizens rather than to 
remain in town. Carpenters and blacksmiths are particularly des- 
ignated. 

2. Workers can have more voice in determining the kinds of dwell- 
ings and tracts they want to occupy. Some will want to build better 
houses and handle more garden ground than they might expect to 
get if taking that which employers supply as a " tenant " homestead 
for employees. 

3. Occupiers can exercise greater freedom in conducting gardening 
and poultry operations and may, therefore, be expected to achieve 
results more advantageous to them both educationally and financially. 

4. Workers and their families will have a more self-respecting 
social position. 

5. Tract occupiers will obtain experience in business lines more 
rapidly and will be able to undertake full farm responsibilities after 
a briefer apprenticeship. 

Some of the advantages enumerated seem to have been attained on 
a limited scale in New Zealand, Australia, Ireland and some conti- 
nental European countries. For the most part, however, it is safe to 
say that independent farm workers' tracts lead a more precarious 
existence wherever the conditions of agriculture are dominantly ex- 
tensive. Reasons for the antagonism that extensive agriculture sets 

1 H. R. 487, a bill for a National Soldier Settlement Act, Sec. 4 and following. 
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up against the intrusion of " small holdings and allotments " may be 
classified as static and dynamic. 

Static Considerations. 

i. Extensive agriculture, especially when livestock figures in the 
operations, requires the maximum focusing of farm activities at the 
barn and in its immediate vicinity. Such concentrating of chores, 
repairing and activities before and after field trips is necessary to 
offset the killing effects of distance between parts of the farm. All 
hands should- be found continuously near the working center of the 
farm if the economies of extensive agriculture are to be realized. 
Dependence on workers coming from homes off the farm is a most 
serious handicap. If such dependence were general, agriculture 
would be less productive and the economic condition and outlook of 
farm hands less hopeful. 

2. Intensive farming is best carried on in the suburbs of cities or in 
localities where a large volume of produce of such varieties is mar- 
keted. Efforts by a mere sprinkling of growers on tracts of from 
two to five acres 2 to develop a production of fruit, vegetables or 
animal products competitive with commercial growers can seldom 
succeed. If scattered at necessarily wide intervals and if extended 
into the parts of the communities remotest from shipping points 
(these being the parts in which regular workers are most needed) 
workers' tracts will not afford proper bases for establishing success- 
ful gardening and husbandry. "Small holdings" hold small pros- 
pect of giving farm workers opportunity for more economical use of 
spare time and surplus energy than that made available within prop- 
erly controlled limits .by employing farmers under the present system. 

3. A worker's family occupying a " tenant " house provided by an 
operator may undertake to board and lodge other workers who reside 
close to the working center of the farm. For the worker's family 
that can handle such enterprises profitably this opportunity may mean 
a considerable supplement to the wage income. 

Dynamic Factors. 

Some dynamic considerations follow : 

1. As changes take place in the personnel of the tenantry of the 
workers' dwellings provided by employing farmers, adjustments to 
the whims and needs of each worker's family are effected in due 

2 Hearings before the Committee on the Public Lands of the House of 
Representatives, Sixty-sixth Congress, first session, on H. R. 487, Part I, 
page 32. 
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course. One worker wishes to have barn room for horses or cows. 
His successor wants more opportunity to let his poultry or larger 
livestock range in fields or pastures. His successor wants the privi- 
lege to put in a few acres of potatoes on his own account. The 
farmer may not always give the worker everything he requests. It 
is a well-known fact, however, that a fair share of hired men have 
occasion each year to credit their employers with wisdom in restrain- 
ing them from undertaking more private activity than they can afford 
to take time off to care for. 

2. The present system holds assurance that the " tenant " tract will 
be utilized in one way or another regardless of the ebb and flow of 
married "men" in the farm labor population of a community. If 
the " tenant " house ceases to be needed or usable as a residence it 
may become a storage structure for produce or implements. Land 
not needed by workers may return to service as a part of a field. If 
a few years suffice to restore the need for a worker's dwelling and 
tract, it can be built or the employer as he moves into a new home 
may yield his former dwelling and garden space to the worker. In 
new countries, particularly, one encounters such relaying in the occu- 
pancy of houses on a farm. Considering the utter absence of a 
market for specialized rural residences there is sound economic 
reason for alternating the uses to which dwelling-houses are put prior 
to their final removal. 

3. The present arrangement for supplying workers with dwellings 
and tracts yields some social advantages that independent workers' 
tracts might not outweigh. The two or more households found in a 
cluster at the working center of an American farm constitute the 
equivalent of the European peasant village. They are the nearest 
approach to a farmers' village that we can expect in most parts of the 
country. Dependence of the black race has not permitted decentrali- 
zation of rural habitations to proceed as far in Southern states as 
would have been the case with a less dependent race in place of the 
negroes. Military considerations, since Indian raids have stopped, 
have wielded little influence on the formation of farm villages either 
in New England or in the Spanish Southwest. Telephones, free mail 
delivery and motor transportation bid fare to make farm villages 
unlikely as a factor in American agriculture. With economic forces 
holding at least one household all the more tenaciously to the working 
center of the farm as time progresses, those who think that two 
families are an irreducible minimum in producing a tolerable social 
life can find little comfort in a plan to further rural isolation by put- 
ting the workers on tracts outside the line fences of the farms. 
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Would the interchange of views between an employer's family and 
an employee's family be more likely to be as educative in matters of 
technique and as sympathetic in its democracy as that which the pres- 
ent system affords? 

4. An independent system of workers' tracts must lack many ele- 
ments of flexibility needed to accommodate the movements and devel- 
opments of the workers. Changes from tract to tract on the estate 
of the same employer, or from the tract of one employer to that of 
another, or from the status of a worker to that of a farm operator, 
or from that of a farm worker to that of a worker in some other 
occupation, are phases of individual choice. The acquisition of an 
independent tract is likely to impose restrictions on the choice of em- 
ployers, occupations, and tenure status. To require of the govern- 
ment that it place upon the occupiers of tracts in the independent 
system no responsibilities except those lying upon leaseholders is 
assigning to the government the role of a perpetual landlord. Cer- 
tainly the most ardent advocates of land nationalization would prefer 
to enter the wedge in some other part of the scheme of rural tenure. 
To require ownership of these tracts by farm workers is to require 
a speculation in rural residence property that few realty dealers 
would consider at any price. 

Time as a Factor in an Adequate Test. 

Before we shall assume that two years of experience with workers' 
tracts at Durham, California, are sufficient to declare workers' tracts 
a proper feature to implant throughout American agriculture, we do 
well to estimate the stages by which conditions may be expected to 
change in settlement areas. During the first few years workers' 
tracts may serve a useful function. .The burden of debt hangs heav- 
ily upon all the members of the community, and there is little likeli- 
hood of shifting of property lines for a number of years, possibly a 
decade. In the course of time, however, changes in the number of 
working members in the family, in the physical strength of farmers 
and their wives, in the rotational prominence of grazing or cotton 
as compared with cropping or corn, and changes in the wealth of 
the farmers will cause some of them to want more land and others 
to want to part with some or all of their acreage. As the boundaries 
of farms shift, workers' tracts that were formerly located so as to- 
be easily accessible to the working centers of the original farms will 
come to be awkwardly located relative to the new layouts. Workers' 
tracts that bad equipment and acreage satisfactory to the original 
occupiers will come to be too large or too small, over-equipped or 
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under-equipped. Suppose the families best supplied with boys hap- 
pen to be resident on workers' tracts. Will the occupiers be able to 
hire or purchase land with which to convert their " small holdings " 
into full-fledged farms? 

Consciousness on the part of owners of family farms that the 
workers' tracts may become the nuclei of competing family farms is 
not likely to be keen until several years after the settlement colony 
is planted. When clearings are pushed out to line fences and the 
remotest fields cultivated with machinery expensive to operate other- 
wise than with the minimum of turning, the enthusiasm with which 
the request of a tract occupier will be met when he asks to hire or 
purchase five acres more running still deeper into the field of the 
family-farm owner will be still less than that shown by such owners 
when school boards try to enlarge the playground of a school plant 
taking a valuable patch of ground out of an otherwise rectangular 
field. If the occupier of the workers' tract has previously disagreed 
with the family-farm owner, possibly while in his employ, and if the 
tract occupier has pursued a lax policy in keeping his poultry from 
invading the adjacent field on foraging expeditions, the chances for 
an enlargement of the acreage and of the operations of the tract occu- 
pier may be restricted to lands located farther down the road. There 
can be little question that many tract occupiers would find themselves 
economically, if not socially, ostracised by neighbors brought to a 
clear understanding of the fundamental hostility of " small holdings " 
to extensive agriculture when enclosed within the same community. 

If a governmental preference is exercised in the special interest of 
the workers as tract occupiers it can only be at a loss in workers' 
wage-earning power and in property values. 

If "married men" hiring themselves out as farm workers seek 
larger opportunity to carry on private enterprises, they will find most 
farm operators ready to make concessions. The wise farmer knows, 
however, that too much concession of this kind does not economize 
labor when it is dear. 

: It may be urged in conclusion that the problem of rural housing 
needs specific attention. In practice there is too low a minimum of 
space in houses, the walls are not sufficient protection against ex- 
tremes of weather, screens are inadequate, and water supply is not 
properly cared for. Legislative and other steps to deal with these 
problems will not segregate the farm hands as the sole beneficiaries. 
Tenants are in similar need for protection and many owners them- 
selves. What is needed is not a new kind of land tenure, but the 
establishment of rural housing codes. 



